THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY

Satan (who does not even appear in Genesis) comes to repre-
sent in Paradise Lost the untamed and passionate will of the
individual in revolt against a God who is no longer the per-
sonal deity of the Hebrews, but the abstract Reason or First
Cause of philosophy:

Boundless the deep, because I am who fill
Infinitude. . . .

Necessitie and Chance
Approach not mee, and what I will is Fate.

"It is," as Professor Lascelles Abercrombie has written, "in
the figure of Satan that the imperishable significance of
Paradise Lost is centred." All the indomitable heroism of the
Puritan armies finds expression in his defiance:

What though the field be lost?
All is not lost; the unconquerable Will,
And study of revenge, immortal hate,
And courage never to submit or yield:
And what is else not to be overcome?

But it is more than the tragedy of Milton and his friends that
is expressed in Paradise Lost. It is the tragedy of the modern
world, the conflict of the individual will in revolt against the
determinism of an inexorable fate. Milton expressed that
conflict, but the nature of the mythology to which he was
bound prevented him from resolving it, at any rate, on the
poetic plane, though he attempted to do so on the plane of
argument by means of the elaborate pantheistic system of his
Latin De Doctrind Christiana. Blake's words remain the pro-
foundest comment on the antinomy that troubles every
thoughtful reader of Paradise Lost, however much he may
admire the splendour of its art:

. . . The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he-
wrote of angels and God, and at liberty when of devils1,
and Hell is because he was a true poet and of the DeviFs;
party without knowing it.
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